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THE FAITH OF A MIDDLE-AGED MAN 



REV. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D. 

Claremont, California 



Chapter I. The Appeal of Middle Age 

The title of this series of articles is self-explanatory. The articles themselves are 
an inspiration. The author, after graduating from Hartford Theological Seminary, 
was for several years a missionary in China, and after his return to America became pas- 
tor of the community church in Claremont, California, the seat of Pomona College. The 
appeal of the articles will be strong to those who are older than forty, but they should 
also help those younger persons who feel that they have to face problems which older men 
have answered. 



What has middle age to do with the 
fight for faith ? Is there anything about 
this period of life that entitles it to be 
heard for itself, as though it had a spirit- 
ual experience peculiarly its own? Is 
its faith in any wise different from that of 
youth or old age, so that it has a message 
of special savor and pertinence for those 
who have reached the early afternoon of 
the long day of work ? It is only neces- 
sary to ask the question in this form for 
the answer to suggest itself. Just be- 
cause it is the time in life when work 
bears heaviest, when the freshness of 
morning has gone and the rest of evening 
is not in sight, middle age has its own 
temptations and its own triumphs, out 
of which there may well come a message, 
to be won out of no other conditions, 
timely and heartening for those whose 
sense of need deepens with each year. 

As for old age, it seems as a rule to 
have come out into quieter waters than 
those with which most of us are familiar, 
as though the middle passage were over 
and one had come again under the lee of 
the land — the land of the other shore. 
Assuredly old age has its consolations, 



even though we feel the pathos of its 
infirmities and its frequent loneliness. 
Not only so, but it has almost a litera- 
ture of its own, from the days of Cicero 
down. Many have spoken for its en- 
couragement, and not a few have voiced 
its triumphs and its visions since the 
time of John the Aged. 

As for early manhood, never has it 
been so true as today that "youth will 
be served." Much of the best of our 
religious literature is written for the 
special needs of college men and women, 
or for those at least who are still in the 
student period, when they are facing 
for the first time the critical problems 
so characteristic of our day. There is 
no audience so attractive as is this. 
Thoughtful, eager, responsive, it de- 
mands the very best that our gen- 
eration can offer; and it is no wonder 
that the ablest writers and thinkers of 
our time are being largely drawn upon 
to meet the needs of this plastic and 
appealing body of hearers. It is a joy 
to bring them the humblest aid or in- 
spiration; to sound out for this ardent, 
impulsive multitude the old ringing 
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bugle-call that summons to the thick 
of the fray, where the Master of men is 
leading the forces of world-redemption. 
There is no doubt that the needs and 
aspirations of life at the spring, when it 
is fresh and hopeful and full of vigor 
and determination, will always command 
the first place in our attention. Always 
it will have abundance of spokesmen and 
interpreters, of teachers and helpers and 
champions, by virtue of its unfailing 
and irresistible appeal. 

But middle age! Is it not something 
like that unattractive desert of boyhood 
between the ages of ten and fifteen years, 
when the early attractiveness has faded 
out and the maturer dignities of young 
manhood have not appeared? Men 
and women of fifty are not supposed to 
have much to say about the doubts and 
temptations of which they spoke so 
freely, and to sympathetic listeners, 
thirty years before. Indeed, if they 
spoke of them, they would be hard put to 
find an audience. They are supposed 
to have come through the period of 
storm and stress long ago, and to be 
engrossed now with their work. They 
are interesting only as they are earning 
money, or managing affairs, or caring 
for their households. It is taken for 
granted that they are practical men and 
women, too busy with the serious con- 
cerns of life to have either taste or 
leisure for indulging in the spiritual mis- 
givings or the anxious heart-searchings 
that seem natural enough for the young 
girl or the lad standing at life's threshold. 

Alas for us who have reached or 
passed the halfway mark on life's jour- 
ney! We are supposed to be too sen- 
sible and too strong to have much need 
of counsel, still less of help or comfort. 



We are the helpers of others. That we 
should still be having a struggle for 
our own soul's life, that we should still 
be panting for a freer air in which we 
may breathe more joyously, seems a 
trifle absurd. It is not to be expected. 
In any case middle age is not interest- 
ing to others. We are too old — or else 
not old enough. We are out in the hard 
glare of early afternoon, when the re- 
alities of things as they are stand out 
with merciless distinctness. The long 
shadows of the morning, or the veiling 
indistinctness of approaching dusk, are 
quite wanting. That we, too, should 
be living in the half-lights, wistfully 
anxious for clearer vision, full of hopes 
and fears we dare not utter but which 
are more pathetically eager than when 
we were young and strong, that tempta- 
tions bafningly new and unexpected 
should be assailing us, or that we, at 
middle age, whom our boys and girls 
think to be so stodgily going on our 
old-fashioned way of stiffened habits 
and beliefs, are still fighting the old 
battle for an honest and courageous 
day's living and for faith enough to 
keep on cheerily from one day's sunset 
to the next — who would suspect this 
to be true? Who but a middle-aged 
man or woman, who knows that it is so, 
who is living in the very heart of such 
a fight, and who finds that maturity 
does not necessarily mean security or 
silence, satisfaction ? 

If we are silent about our doubts it 
is because it gives us pain to think of 
them, rather than a certain complacency 
that we once felt, so long ago, when it 
was an agreeable exercise to discuss the 
great problems of life and death. If it 
is not agreeable now, perhaps it is 
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because our happiness is too vitally 
concerned. Faith is more precious than 
it was in the days when it did not have 
to be hardly earned. To be sure, we are 
more hard-headed and less sentimental 
than once we were. We are expected 
to take our disillusionments with the 
satisfaction that comes with widening 
knowledge. But it is not all gain, 
especially if we fear that even the vision 
splendid begins "to die away, and fade 
into the light of common day." 

One is reminded of that pathetic 
verse of Thomas Hood's that must have 
had a secret stab for innumerable hearts 
of whom it would never have been 
suspected: 

I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 

To know I'm farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 

Thirty years of competitive struggle 
with a selfish world of men, half a life- 
time of getting and spending, soon and 
late, in order to keep up appearances, 
do not tend of themselves to bring 
heaven nearer or to make faith shine 
more brightly than when we were young. 
And to most men it is no joy to feel that 
spiritual realities are growing dim, or 
to realize, as did Darwin, that some of 
the nobler capacities of the soul are 
growing dull and unresponsive through 
the mere attrition of absorbing work. 

Depend upon it, middle age has also 
its trial of storm and stress to struggle 
through, as surely as the passionate 
years of stormy youth. And such faith 
as it holds or wins is the more significant 
and very precious. It may well make 



special claim for a thoughtful hearing 
and consideration. Whatever limita- 
tions it may have, it has at least the 
quality of reality. It is no longer the 
faith of inheritance, or of early edu- 
cation, or of inexperience. It is not 
based upon any external authority, but 
upon experience of life and its discipline, 
and of God and his mercies. It has been 
won out of conflict, in the face of a legion 
of hostile circumstances, within and 
without. Probably it is not as complete 
and symmetrical as the faith we had in 
earlier years, but it has been tested at 
all points and has been found to bear 
the strain of life. We can rest upon it 
even in the dark and cloudy day, not 
because others have told us that it is 
good, but because we have wrestled for 
it through many days and nights of need, 
and God has actually come near us 
through its aid. 

It should be clearly understood that 
in speaking of the faith of middle age 
we do not mean theological faith alone — 
the articles of a man's creed — though 
doubtless these are at the heart of any 
hopeful outlook upon life. We are 
speaking of something broader and more 
inclusive than that, something even 
more precious and divine. We mean 
the whole attitude of the soul toward 
God and his world that is like that of 
Jesus in its calm trust in the goodness 
and power of the Almighty. Faith is 
the opposite of fear. It stands for an 
undiscourageable optimism in the face 
of a world that is full of inexplicable 
pain and evil. It means the unshakable 
assurance that God is good, that his 
thoughts and plans for men are those of 
love, and that his resources of power and 
grace are such as will ultimately bring 
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these plans to pass in spite of all our 
ignorance and infirmity. Fear means 
doubt and uncertainty and pessimism; 
it paralyzes the very springs of life. 
Faith is inseparable from joy and ex- 
pectancy and service, and knits up our 
flagging resolution to ever-new effort and 
determination. 

So, then, the faith of a middle-aged 
man, built up slowly out of years of 
baffling experience, of innumerable per- 
plexities and disappointments, is some- 
thing deeper and more significant than 
the mere acceptance of certain great 
doctrines regarding God and the soul. 
It is the victory of the spirit over the 
whole blighting power of doubt. It is 
the triumph of a child of God over all 
those insidious enemies who would per- 
suade him that he is not a child of God 
at all, and that the warring world of 
men, of which for a brief moment he is 
a part, is not and never can be a king- 
dom of divine love. It is a wonderful 
thing to come through all the warping 
strains of life among men with an 
unquenchable confidence that God is 
present in his world and at our side, and 
that his righteousness and love are the 
invincible powers that lie behind all the 
seething chaos of human weakness and 
social wrong. It does not imply a con- 
fidence in one's own future only, but in 
that of the far-stretching Kingdom of 
God. And on the other hand it is not 
a trust in the final victory of that King- 
dom alone, but in the joyful outcome of 
our own brief life-career, as of infinite 
worth to the Father of the household. 

There are not many of us who do not 
feel, at some time in the long years, the 
deadly influence of the cynical skepticism 
that is ever about us like an atmosphere, 



in literature and in society. There is 
too often a half-stifled echo in our own 
hearts to those mocking words that have 
come down through the centuries: 

We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this Sun-illumin'd lantern, held 
In Midnight by the Master of the show. 

And that inverted bowl they call the Sky, 
Whereunder, crawling, coop'd we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to It for help — for It 
As impotently rolls as you or I. 

It only needs an overwhelming expe- 
rience of sorrow in our own lives, some 
sudden and unexpected reversal of the 
tide of prosperity that we had come to 
take for granted, for these challenging 
denials — so powerless to disturb us when 
the sun shines brightly— to become a 
cruel menace to our peace. 

Faith is the victory even over these. 
It is the characteristic of middle age to 
have passed in and out of the shadow 
perhaps once and again; to have con- 
fronted these assailing fears in times of 
depression or weakness when they were 
at their worst, and, even so, in spite of 
all, to have found the simple faith of 
Jesus as a rock beneath the feet, on 
which there was sure standing when 
many things seemed likely to be swept 
away. The faith of middle life means 
the victory of the soul over all such 
powers of fear and death as lurk in 
doubts like these. Not complete vic- 
tory as yet — there may still be quite 
unsuspected dangers to be passed 
through — but at the flood tide of life's 
cares, when the world presses in relent- 
lessly day by day, it means the peace 
of the disciple of Jesus, sharing with his 
great Elder Brother the assurance of 
a Father's love. 



